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SUMMARY 

New normative ideas about flexibility, employability and lifelong learning are 
shifting labour market requirements as they induce flexible employment patterns 
and new skilling needs. While the model of a typical progressive career based 
on possession of a particular set of (occupational) skills has been largely under- 
mined, employees are increasingly challenged to secure tiieir employability by 
constantly adjusting their skills profiles and manage their own individualised ca- 
reers. Such trends increasingly affect workers at all skills levels in both produc- 
tion and service sectors. Several indicators and studies support the hypothesis 
that a new entrepreneurial type of worker, characterised by individualised sets 
of skills, internalised control mechanisms and the prioritisation of transferable 
over technical skills, will gradually become the new prototype highly desired by 
managers and human resources development experts. Based on findings of the 
5th EU framework project 'Vocational identity, flexibility and mobility in the 
European labour market, this paper argues that most employees in Europe at 
intermediate skills level are lacking the resources and capacities to fulfil the re- 
quirements of potentially developing into an entrepreneurial type of employee. 
The focus of this paper is the extent to which different national and sectoral con- 
texts can create a supportive or an adverse environment for employees to de- 
velop the ability to deal with great changes at work. 
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Introduction 

Work identities vary in both the intensity with which they are heid and the 
significance individuais ascribe to them (^). They may or may not be of great 
significance to an individuai and they change in their meaning for the in- 
dividuai overthe iife course and the personai occupationai trajectory (Heinz, 
2003). As work identities are subject to change and adaptation, they are 
highiy dynamic and dependent on a variety of factors and conditions (Brown, 
1997). Stiii, the concept of work identity can provide a usefui means of un- 
derstanding how individuais reiate to their working iife and project their fu- 
ture professionai deveiopment. F urther, the theory of work-reiated sociai- 
isation assumes that work identities piay a decisive roie in heiping indi- 
viduais to define professionai orientation and to deveiop work attachment 
and commitment (Heinz, 1995; 2002). 

Whiie work continues to remain a formative eiement of the overaii 
identity of an individuai, it aiso constitutes a medium for personai seif- 
reaiisation and the impiementation of biographic intentions and interests. 
Thus, work in its institutionaiised form not oniy serves sociai reproduction 
purposes in a materiaiistic form, but it aiso has a vitai function in its roie as 
an identity- and sense-giving purpose throughout the iife course (Hoff et 
ai., 1985). In addition, work and employment represent one of the key links 
for conveying social relations. Being integrated into a work context 
and/or pursuing an occupational specialisation is a major source of the feel- 
ing of one's own value, and the means by which someone presents him- 
self to the outside world (Goffman, 1969). 

The dynamics between identity formation and the integration into work 
contexts are certainly changing as employees in Europe are increasingly 
challenged to meet demands for flexibility and mobility at work (FAME con- 
sortium 2003, Kirpal 2004a). Responding to continuous changes at work 
not only affects employees' professional orientations and career pat- 
terns, butalso requires that individuals develop specific learning and work 
attitudes that enable them to engage actively (and positively) in work process- 
es to ensure their successful integration into different work settings and the 
labour market as a whole. Work identities can help to foster this integra- 
tion process. 

However, internalised work identities can also restrict people in their 
flexibility by confining them to certain professional roles and preventing 
them from developing broader occupational orientations (Loogma et al.. 


(i)The term ‘work identity' makes reference to any kind of identity formation processes that de- 
veiop through the interaction between the individuai and the work context, inciuding voca- 
tionai education and training. Essentiaiiy, vocationai, occupationai or professionai identity can 
be used as synonyms, but each of these terms may more specificaiiy refer to certain features 
ora specific concept of work. Forexampie, occupationai identity may be more appiicabie to 
iabour markets and work concepts that are structured aiong occupations, whereas profes- 
sionai identity is typicaiiy used in connection with the so-caiied professions. Work identity is 
supposed to be the most inciusive terminoiogy in this context. 
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2004). The dynamics between developing strong work identities and be- 
ing able to respond to new flexibility paradigms and changing work de- 
mands has been the research focus of the 5th EU framework project 
Vocational identity, flexibility and mobility in the European labour market 
(FAME). How individuals develop certain mechanisms and patterns of 
strategic action in order to deal with those dynamics has been at the heart 
of several publications in connection with this research project that involved 
partners from the Czech Republic, Estonia, France, Germany, Greece, 
Spain and the United Kingdom (UK) (Brown, 2004; Brown et. al., 2004; Dif, 
2004; Marhuenda etal., 2004). This article, however, does not so much 
discuss individual strategies, but shifts the focus of attention to the struc- 
tural embedding of work identities by looking at how different national 
and sectoral contexts may influence identity formation at work. The role of 
vocational education and training (systems) is being looked at more close- 
ly as a mechanism at institutional level that connects work-related social- 
isation with labour market developments. Discussing the role of vocation- 
al training in different contexts will help to understand the interdependence 
between institutional structures, occupational socialisation and the for- 
mation of work identities. 

Work concepts and employment arrangements vary considerably be- 
tween E uropean countries and sectors. As employees develop their work 
identities in the framework of different national and sectoral contexts, we 
can expect great diversity in how they are being equipped and prepared to 
handle changes at work and shifting skills requirements. The following pa- 
per highlights some of these differentiations by synthesising research find- 
ings from the above project. 


Methods 

Work identities develop in the course of complex negotiation processes at 
the interface between personal resources, attitudes and values on the one 
hand, and work processes and settings on the other hand. They manifest 
themselves in the interplay between individual dispositions and structural 
conditions of the work context. In terms of the structural conditions, the 
project tried to take account of national economies, sectors/occupations 
and the company environment. Those were regarded as independentvari- 
ables that create different kinds of restrictions and opportunities to which 
employees are challenged to respond. For example, the national vocation- 
al education and training system, sector-specific patterns of employment 
in terms of working hours, salary levels and demands on flexibility, and par- 
ticular occupational traditions influence how specific work settings evolve. 
At the same time companies shape employees' immediate working envi- 
ronment as they respond to macro-level requirements by adjusting, for ex- 
ample, their organisational structure, job profiles and recruitment poli- 
cies. In addition, they may actively try to shape work-related identities and 
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attitudes of employees through their human resources and recruitment poli- 
cies (FAME Consortium, 2003). 

While the first project phase consisted of a literature review to clarify 
how concepts of work and work identities are nationally and historically em- 
bedded in the respective partner countries (Laske, 2001a), the sectoral and 
company-specific context variables were assessed through an empirical 
investigation with managers and representatives of human resources de- 
partments conducted in 2001 and 2002. The objective of those inter- 
views was to assess an organisational perspective and employers' expec- 
tations of employees' learning and work attitudes. The focus was on ex- 
ploring structural conditions that would specify organisational structures, 
work profiles and skilling needs, and how managers assess changes at 
work (in terms of flexibility, mobility, work organisation, working conditions 
and recruitment policies) that have occurred during the last decade. Interview 
questions also related to how managers experience and value employees' 
capacity to deal with those changes and how this might affect employ- 
ees' work attitude and identity formation at work. 

The project applied semi-structured interviews that were based on com- 
mon interview guidelines and evaluation criteria and complemented with 
case study methods. T o account for varying structures of work organisa- 
tion and settings, the research covered various occupations across five 
contrasting sectors and seven different national economies as well as small, 
medium and large (including multinational) companies (see figure 1 for de- 
tail). The combination of countries represented different cultural, socio-eco- 
nomic and political embeddings of work concepts and occupations. The 
core partners, Estonia, France, Germany, Spain and the UK, conducted 
large sample interviews, each involving at least seven companies per sec- 
tor (N=132). The Czech Republic and Greece assumed the role of critical 
observers, contrasting the research findings of the core partners with re- 
sults from small-sample empirical investigations. 

The guiding principle behind sector selection was diversity, to represent 


Figure 1: Overview of the investigated sectors in each partner country 
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(^) Czech Republic and Greece conducted small-sample empirical research. 

p) Samples in telecommunications and Information technology (IT) comprised many 'overlapping' cases due to an increasing mo- 
ve offirms towards providing integrated telecom and IT services. 
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different occupational traditions and work settings, on the one hand, and 
different dynamics and challenges in terms of flexibility and mobility, on the 
other. This article synthesises the results from the literature review and the 
empirical investigation with managers and representatives of human re- 
sources departments, looking more closely atthe 'independent variables' 
of work identity formation. The dependent variables, the kinds of strategies 
that employees develop to deal with great changes at work and how this 
affects their levels of identification with work (or their employer) can only 
briefly be touched upon in the framework of this article. Results from inter- 
views with over 500 employees at intermediate skills level that analyse in 
detail employees' patterns of adjustments are published elsewhere (see 
above). 


National contexts: the historical-cultural 
embedding of work identities 

Work concepts are defined differently in different European countries and, 
consequently, vocational training systems assume different functions in 
how they respond to labour market demands and skills developments. 
When looking at France and Germany, for example, we find a relatively 
stable continuing development of occupational structures and closely re- 
lated vocational training systems. Occupational employment arrangements 
and training systems are geared towards responding to emerging labour 
market demands as training structures and vocational tracks are constant- 
ly being adjusted. 

In Germany, the concept of Beruf has, over centuries, shaped occu- 
pational identities, attaching them to the prestige of vocational preparation, 
qualification standards and professional norms and ethics. Having its ori- 
gin in the medieval age, this concept has also influenced other parts of con- 
tinental Europe, establishing a strong connection between skills acquisi- 
tion and occupational labour markets. In this context, the socialising 
function of apprenticeships (traditionally in crafts and trade) and voca- 
tional education and training played a central role for work-related identi- 
ty formation processes (Laske, 2001b). As the basis of the dual training 
system, the concept of Beruf still presents the dominant organisational prin- 
ciple for vocational education and training and labour markets in Germany, 
largely defining skills requirements and adjustments (G reinert, 1997). Initial 
vocational training continues to play a strong role for socialising young peo- 
ple into acquiring an occupational specialisation, which is linked closely to 
belonging to certain professional communities through occupationally de- 
fined categories with which individuals identify. 

Through this system, the relative position of the vocational track, as op- 
posed to the academic route, has traditionally been very strong in Germany, 
much stronger than in other countries (Lane, 1988; Cantor, 1989). Indeed, 
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even with very little cross-transfer into, for example, universities, not only 
was apprenticeship training highly regarded, but there were (foryoung men, 
at least) plenty of opportunities for progression in employment and to ob- 
tain further technical or supervisory qualifications (Sauter, 1995). However, 
with the academic route having become more popular during the last two 
decades, there are great concerns that the status of the vocational track 
could suffer (Nijhof etal., 2002; Stenstrom etal., 2000; OECD, 1998). These 
concerns are linked to the collapse of the virtual guarantee of progres- 
sion into well-paid, skilled permanent employment, with prospects of fur- 
ther progression, fora sizeable proportion of the apprentice cohort. Reuling 
(1998) argues that the combination of training for an occupation and train- 
ing through an occupation is a particular strength of the German system. 
If the link with progression in employment is broken, then that makes high- 
ly specialised vocational education a riskier proposition. 

France also has strong occupational traditions and work ethics. At the 
same time, France is pursuing the incorporation of flexible, diversified vo- 
cational training schemes. In the early 1970s a continuing vocational train- 
ing (CVT) system was introduced as an instrument to promote employee 
flexibility, learning and professional development by assuming work 
tasks of higher levels of qualification and responsibility. Designed to 
complement initial vocational education, the F rench CVT system aims at 
promoting access to further learning and training for workers of all skills 
levels to combat exclusion effects generated through the French formal 
education system and to foster the accreditation of work-related learning 
(Dif, 1999; Michelet, 1999). Through this system, French employees are 
entitled to pursue self-directed learning, usually in the form of training proj- 
ects financed through the employer's compulsory contribution to the CVT 
system. 

This way of strengthening work-related learning significantly influences 
concepts of human resources development in France. For example, over 
two thirds of all employers that offer CVT are actively pursuing a strategy 
to enhance labour flexibility and mobility (Simula, 1996; Charraud et al., 
1998). However, an evaluation of this approach indicates that employee 
flexibility and career development are not only determined by the provision 
of training, but structural factors such as the size of the company, its or- 
ganisational structure and human resources policies: sector specificities 
also play a significant role (Dubar et al., 1990). The trend towards flatter 
hierarchies, for example, has significantly restricted opportunities for up- 
ward mobility of employees. 

While continuing vocational training aims at enhancing employee flexi- 
bility and career progression, the development of occupational identity has 
been undergoing significant changes during the lastthree decades. According 
to various studies by Sainsaulieu (1977, 1985, 1996, 1997) and Dubar 
(1992, 1996, 2000), work identities in France are increasingly becoming 
atomised and scattered. Concurrently, the type of employee whose work 
identity is shaped by a high level of interactivity with work, the anticipa- 
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tion of adjustment and the ability to deal with changing work settings, is 
growing in significance. For those employees, CVT has become an impor- 
tant instrumentfor pursuing greater flexibility and increasing access to ca- 
reer opportunities and higher professional status (Barbier, 1996). 

While the German dual system demonstrates particular strength in pro- 
viding high quality vocational preparation, it is less flexible and innovative 
and, at the same time, much more diversified through the principle of de- 
centralisation. The F rench system, by contrast, has incorporated a certain 
level of flexibility into its systems of vocational training. Particularly in re- 
sponding to new skill requirements due to technological change, the German 
dual system still has difficulties in adjusting to new demands. Flowever, 
both countries show similar concepts of work, work ethics and occupation- 
al structures that significantly influence how employees develop forms of 
work identity. 

If we look at E stonia and S pain, we are confronted with a situation of 
transition. Over recent decades both countries have encountered some 
major instabilities and discontinuities in the development of vocational 
education and training, institutional structures and labour market configu- 
rations. Combined with unstable and weak national economies, these dis- 
ruptions make it particularly difficult for employees to develop a stable 
occupational orientation and progressive career. 

Countries in transition to a market economy, like Estonia, are facing a 
complex reorientation process. Over three historical very distinct periods, 
the pre-communist, the Soviet and the new transition period, their labour 
markets and vocational training systems have undergone various transfor- 
mations, each characterised by a radically different political and econom- 
ic orientation and concept of work. Until the early 20th century, Estonia - 
similarto the German model - established a close connection between vo- 
cational training, skills development and related occupational identities that 
would interlink with occupational labour markets. The Soviet regime em- 
bedded the discourse of the meaning of work and work identities in Marxist- 
Leninist ideology fostering a strong worker and proletarian identity that went 
alongside the push for industrialisation and a value system that particular- 
ly rewarded manual work. In vocational training, this system established a 
rigid one-to-one matching between vocational specialisation and work pro- 
files upon which the entire economy and education system relied. 

The highly formalised and centralised Soviet system with stable work- 
ing conditions, limited career progression and virtually no threatfor unem- 
ployment, produced a rather passive worker attitude with little interest in 
mobility, flexibility, further training or skills enhancement. T oday, this kind 
of work attitude clashes with emerging demands and working conditions 
induced by the market economy and democratisation. Like many other 
post-communist countries, Estonia has to deal with structural unemploy- 
ment aggravated by a mismatch between the available skills of the 
labour force and the skills demands of the market economy. During the 
past decade, great demands for occupational mobility pushed the devel- 
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opment of retraining measures, muiti-skiiiing and fiexibiiity in the iight of 
estabiishing new job requirements and occupationai profiies. The effects 
of vocationai sociaiisation of the past, however, cannot just be wiped off. 
Today, mostworkers notoniy iackthe required speciaiised skiiis, butai- 
so the abiiity to adjust, to communicate, to assume responsibiiity or to take 
initiative (j oons et ai., 2001). 

Estonian empioyees are oniy siowiy acknowiedging that work identities 
have become iess prestructured and ideoiogicaiiy influenced, but are in- 
stead dependent on an individuai's active construction, iargeiy buiiding on 
performance and professionai progression. Large-scaie retraining pro- 
grammes in many occupationai areas are fostering this approach. For 
exampie, nurses in Estonia have to undergo retraining and pass examina- 
tions according to newiy deveioped curricuia to demonstrate thatthey com- 
piy with modern work requirements and the expected work attitude, in 
the course of adjustment, acquiring new skiiis and raising their profession- 
ai status as quaiified staff, nurses aiso deveiop new forms of occupation- 
ai identity and professionai pride (Kirpai, 2004b). 

Spain shows some simiiarities with the transition countries in thathistor- 
icai periods created fragmentation and discontinuities of concepts of work 
and the Spanish vocationai training system. Those discontinuities are a ma- 
jor factor for perpetuating the inadequacy of skiiis preparation and insta- 
bie work identities that empioyees experience today. Historicaiiy, two inci- 
dents initiated an intensive transition process that significantiy influenced 
the Spanish iabour marketand training system. First, the end ofthe Franco 
era in 1975 radicaiiy transformed the poiiticai environment after the poiiticai 
and economic isoiation of the country for 40 years. Second, joining the 
European Union in 1986 seta new framework for the Spanish economy. 

The Spanish vocationai education and training system used to be high- 
iy diversified, unreguiated and of poor quaiity untii the eariy 1990s when 
the formai integration of work practice into the curricuia of vocationai quai- 
ification programmes significantiy strengthened the connection between 
skiiis acquisition and skiiis demands. Aithough the quaiity and adequacy 
of vocationai training has improved significantiy since then, high rates of 
unempioyed youth and schooi-to-work transition of young peopie contin- 
ue to remain major probiems. Regardiess ofthe ievei of quaiification, the 
iabour market gives iittie opportunities to young peopie to find iong-term 
empioyment and to deveiop a progressive career. As many jobs in Spain 
stiii require iow quaiified or semi-skiiied workers, iarge numbers of young 
skiiied workers end up being over-quaiified for the jobs they are occupy- 
ing. In addition, many employees struggle with the seeming lack of 
recognised occupational fields and the low recognition of formal voca- 
tional qualifications. Employers rather value continuing vocational training 
over formal qualifications, particularly when it comes to opening up career 
opportunities for their employees. 

In Spain, the research undertaken could clearly connect the devalu- 
ation of formal vocational qualifications with employee difficulties in de- 
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veloping stable work identities and confidence in their personal skills 
(Marhuenda etal., 2001; Kirpal, 2004a). For most, working conditions are 
unstable so employees need to be extremely flexible. This kind of flexi- 
bility, however, means continuous adjustment that gives individuals little 
control over their own professional development and career direction. 
Subsequently, employee work identities are frequently subject to change 
depending on the job situation and employment conditions. The lack of 
recognition of their vocational skills and qualification combined with the 
unstable Spanish economic situation - high rate of unemployment, un- 
regulated labour markets, diversified vocational training systems and a 
high demand for low qualified and unskilled workers - makes employees 
particularly vulnerable to the employment contract they are holding. An 
individual solution to those circumstances seems to be pursuing employ- 
ment within the public sector. T oday, to become a civil servant is highly 
aspired by most Spanish citizens as it presents one of the few opportu- 
nities to achieve a somewhat stable working situation, which promises 
continuity and career progression over a longer period of time (Marhuenda 
etal., 2001). 

The different national examples illustrate how strong and continuous oc- 
cupational traditions can provide a framework to guide and support indi- 
viduals in developing work-related identities. This is particularly the case 
for countries where vocational training systems and occupational areas are 
highly formalised and linked to occupational labour markets, as in Germany. 
Here, the recognition of vocational qualifications and related job profiles 
give employees an orientation and a sense of stability when making the 
transition into the labour market. Even if today mostof these structures are 
in transition and have become unstable, changes are more likely to be grad- 
ual, giving individuals some time for making adjustments. 

By contrast, countries with disrupted and highly diversified work and 
labour market traditions often lack the institutional support for developing 
strong vocational training systems. Vocational qualifications lack recogni- 
tion and are, to a certain extent, disconnected from labour market require- 
ments. Under these circumstances, employees encounter difficulties in de- 
veloping stable occupational orientations and progressive career perspec- 
tives. Not only are employees challenged to take a much more active 
part in defining and identifying relevant elements at work they can identi- 
fy with, but, at the same time, they have to respond to processes of rede- 
finition of their work identities in the context of fast changing job profiles 
and skills requirements. This is the case in Estonia. The process of transi- 
tion pushes for new work requirements, qualification standards, training 
schemes and newly emerging occupational fields with which the labour 
market has to adjust and the workforce has to internalise. In addition, an 
interesting aspectofthe example of the transition countries is thatitshows 
us how changing concepts of work and work-related identities can be made 
instrumental in satisfying political or economic purposes. In the context of 
reorientation, emerging professional communities and interest groups can 
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play a new central role as they provide a framework for developing collec- 
tive forms of work Identities. 

Finally, the UK presents a model where the labour market has never 
been fully structured along clearly defined occupations and professions, 
and has become Increasingly reliant upon a high level of flexibility, 
deregulation and fluidity of work profiles and skills requirements. This more 
open and less formalised system does not place emphasis on an Individ- 
ual's attachmentto specific occupations buton an Individual's skills devel- 
opment, acquisition ofa setof knowledge and competences, work experi- 
ence and a proactive work attitude. Particularly since the collapse of ap- 
prenticeship programmes from the late 1970s, specific work-related or tech- 
nical skills are usually trained on the job, thus strengthening the Importance 
of general education and work-related learning against vocational educa- 
tion and training (Brown, 2001). Further, work-related learning and voca- 
tional training are usually linked to very concrete work settings. Instead of 
preparing the Individual to assume a general setof work tasks In an estab- 
lished occupational field. 

One characteristic ofthe British vocational training system Is thatac- 
cess to most types of employment Is more or less unregulated In terms of 
preconditions forjob access (Tessaring, 1998). This Is coupled with 
weak recognition of qualifications generally, such that It Is quite difficult for 
those completing particular vocational training programmes to be clear 
about their subsequent progression (Brown, 1995). The situation Is high- 
ly flexible: It Is possible to enter many jobs without particular qualifica- 
tions and to continue working without necessarily becoming formally qual- 
ified subsequently. Flence, much learning while working, and even In more 
formal training events. Is not externally recognised. The generally under- 
developed Intermediate skills level In the UK presents a complex, multi- 
faceted Issue that cannot be addressed In this paper. One consequence, 
however. Is that many more graduates fill Intermediate level jobs In the UK 
than elsewhere In (northern) Europe, for example, Germany and the 
Netherlands (Lloyd etal., 1999). Further, graduate recruits are assumed 
to have better developed generic or core skills such as communication, so- 
cial and coordinating skills, which In UK training and work contexts are typ- 
ically prioritised over developing specific technical skills. 

The lack ofa common model for vocational education and training, skills 
development and occupational Identity formation In the UK also means that 
there Is enormous variation In these processes across sectors and occupa- 
tions. Therefore, work Identities are highly individualised and dependent up- 
on the specific work context, job profile, individual skills composition and ca- 
reer orientation. The economy as a whole is less structured around occu- 
pations or professional communities, although such communities are still 
important in some sectors. It is not that occupations are not significant: it 
is rather that they are of less significance than in other European countries. 

What could be identified as a general trend in all countries under 
investigation was that employees increasingly need to develop multi- 
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dimensional (individual and collective) occupational identities that can be 
adjusted according to socio-economic and technological change. In the 
light of the general decline of collective forms of work identity, self-initia- 
tive has gained significance for the individual employee. This means 
that the responsibility for forming an attachment to the work context and 
developing forms of identification with work is almost entirely left to the in- 
dividual and increasingly manifests itself as an open and unsystematic 
process. In the five countries we looked at, institutional mechanisms 
that could guide and support the individual when making adjustments to 
their work identities and skills are highly underdeveloped. Learning and 
vocational socialisation seem to play a decisive role in this context. In 
Germany and Estonia, for example, employees showed great difficulties 
in reorienting and adjusting their work identities to changing work settings 
since those had been embedded in stable frameworks until around 10 
or 20 years ago. By contrast, UK employees seemed to have learnt how 
to cope with individualised forms of work identity, sometimes to an extent 
that lack of commitment and frequent job changes can present a great 
challenge to employers (Brown etal., 2004). 


The influence of sector specificities in forming 
work identities 

As well as national contexts, sectors and/or occupational groups have spe- 
cific characteristics, which influence identity formation processes at work 
(2). At the sectoral level, the research project identified two features that 
seem to be of particular significance: the degree of formalisation of occu- 
pations and learning (including initial and continuing vocational training) 
and the dynamics of change, including demands for flexibility and mobili- 
ty. Taking into account those features, the sectors investigated could be 
grouped as being either highly formalised or unregulated, and being either 
highly dynamic or less so regarding changes concerning, for example, job 
profiles, skills requirements, learning, organisational structures, etc. 

These structural features of each sector are often, for their part, also de- 
pendent on certain traditions, which, in some cases, overlap with their 
national embedding. This might have, over time, brought about a very spe- 
cific combination of these features. However, this seems to be the ex- 
ception (^). What we found was that sectors show their specificities across 
countries, thus, to a significant degree, superimposing national influences 
and the historical-cultural embedding of work identities ('*). This clearly in- 
dicates that international and globalising trends have a strong impact on 


(^) These features are analysed in depth for each of the sectors of investigation in Career 
Development International, 2004, Vol. 9, No 3. 

(^) The sector of metalwork/engineering, for example, was characterised by being highly het- 
erogeneous in certain combinations with national specificities. 
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work identities. However, it aiso suggests that work tasks and job profiies, 
which seem to be reiativeiy invariant of nationai or cuiturai particuiarities 
as they are iargeiy determined by the nature of work or occupation itseif, 
significantiy influence work identities. 

For exampie, for each sector a basic eiement couid be identified that 
is characteristic for the particuiar work to be performed. These eiements 
represent a specific 'sectorai cuiture' that seemed to be decisive atthe iev- 
ei of whatempioyees identify with in their work context. Additionaiiy, these 
eiements often attract empioyees and may be a key motivating factor for 


Figure 2: National contexts: the structural embedding of work identities 
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CO 

03 

2 

CVT 

Mainly state- 
regulated; 
mechanism for 
labour market 
integration 

Flexible; complemen- 
ting initial VET; em- 
ployer-supported 

Large-scale 

retraining 

programmes 

(state- and 

employer- 

directed) 

Diversified, partly 
employer-directed; 
partly substituting 
initial VET 

Demand-driven, mo- 
dularised; mecha- 
nism to foster tran- 
sition between dif- 
ferent educational 
tracks 

= 

c3 

CO 

03 

CO 

03 

c 

o 

'o 

c 

o 

o 

Work-skills 

profile 

Highly stable 

Adjusting 

Reorientation; 
mismatch between 
skills of the 
workforce and 
skills demands 

Many jobs require 
unskilled labour; stri- 
ving for standards 

Highly flexible and 
deregulated; fluidi- 
ty of job profiles and 
skills requirements 


Special 

features 

Strong links 
between skills 
acquisition and 
occupational 
labour markets 

Labour market is dri- 
ven by formal qua- 
lifications 

Discontinuity 
through changing 
political systems 

Discontinuity, lack 
of standards; 
high rate of unem- 
ployment 

Liberal market eco- 
nomy with flexible 
labour markets 


Overall direction 

Stability 

Flexibility 

Meet new 
standards 

Skills enhancement 

Individualisation 


(“•jlhe primacy of sector-specific features and their strong influence on work-reiated identity for- 
mation strengthened the project's approach of concentrating the research anaiysis on sec- 
torai instead of nationai perspectives. The first ievei nationai anaiysis was regarded as a tooi 
to faciiitate a sector-wide integration of research findings. 
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choosing to specialise in a particular occupational area, and can be impor- 
tant in constituting employee occupational identity. In metalwork, forex- 
ample, working with the specific material and work processes involving 
at least some degree of manual or mechanical work constituted a signifi- 
cant element workers identified with. The same was true for the technical 
interest of employees working in the telecommunications and IT sector, 
whereas for nurses the caring aspect and taking responsibility for people 
seemed to be decisive. Employees working in tourism mentioned that 
social interaction and communication were basic elements that made them 
identify with their work. 


The role of vocational education, training and skills 

A shift in skills requirements from technical knowledge to the increased im- 
portance of generic and communication skills combined with a high de- 
mand for multi-skilling could be observed in all sectors. At least two dy- 
namics require such a new skill balance: work organisation along flatter hi- 
erarchies and teamwork, and the tertiarisation of the economy that be- 
comes increasingly service-oriented, giving the client a new role in the eco- 
nomic context. The latter implies two consequences in practice: a high lev- 
el of client interaction at the intermediate worker level, and the fact that 
clients and customers in general have become much more demanding with 
very concrete ideas about the quality of service they expect. This leads 
to a new competitive structure, even for established service sectors like 
nursing or tourism. The initial vocational training structures gradually ac- 
knowledge these new skills requirements and where reforms have been 
implemented during recent years, training systems have tried to respond 
to these demands (®). 

Multi-skilling comprises a whole range of expectations from employers: 
'The profile of a multi-skilled IT technician constructed by employers 
contains a variety of aspects such as confidentiality, language skills, hy- 
brid technical skills, communication skills, readiness for changes and con- 
tinuous self-development, stress handling ability, team working skills and 
a general knowledge about administration" (Loogma etal., 2004, p. 329). 
However, there were also examples where generic and communication 
skills were regarded as secondary by both employers and employees, par- 
ticularly in areas that required mainly manual, mechanical or purely tech- 
nical work, as in some segments of the metal working industry or the telecom- 
munications and IT sector. The desired skill mix often seemed to depend 
upon how far companies integrate teamwork in their everyday work prac- 
tice. A great shift was observed, for example, in metalwork/engineering 


(^) For example, the creation of the German dual apprenticeship programme for the new IT pro- 
fessions, implemented in 1995, or the new curriculum for nurses in Estonia, incorporate a 
significant number of modules that focus on fostering communication skills. 
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in recent years, where transfer of responsibility to the lower levels and 
teamworking have become more common compared to Tayloristand hi- 
erarchical forms of work organisation. A similar shift in health care has 
made the nursing profession less structured around directives from doc- 
tors. In tourism, hierarchical work organisation still predominates, where- 
as IT and telecommunications present a combination of highly individu- 
alised work and work organised around projects and team working. 

The nursing profession provides a good example of how skills demands 
are shifting. The modern patient-oriented approach to care requires a shift 
from a directive control approach to an empowerment approach that is 
placing a new focus on consultation. This brings guidance and counselling 
into the health care process, requiring highly developed interpersonal skills. 
In addition, 'information and communication technologies and the manage- 
mentof complex data processing combined with a new approach towards 
customer orientation re-define the traditional profile of health care servic- 
es' (Kirpal, 2004b, p. 287). Both processes require advanced communica- 
tion skills in addition to creating general skills amplification and more com- 
plex work processes. 

The shift in skills demands directly points to the role and recognition of 
vocational initial and continuing training. The research results suggest that, 
in many areas, continuing training combined with practical work experi- 
ence is being prioritised over formal vocational qualifications. This, at least, 
was the case in the IT sector, in tourism and, to some degree, in telecom- 
munications. In nursing and metalwork/engineering, initial training is high- 
ly valued by employers and employees and is considered a prerequisite to 
entering the job market and for further career progression. In addition, prac- 
tical work experience in the framework of vocational training programmes 
is also regarded as a recruitment strategy, especially in the G erman dual 
apprenticeship model. Generally, an initial formal qualification increases 
employability and chances of career progression. Further, itsets the foun- 
dation for general learning abilities and developing a basic form of occu- 
pational identity, even in the highly diversified tourist industry. However, 
for many occupational groups, initial vocational qualification does not suc- 
ceed in preparing young employees to master what is required of them in 
everyday work practice. In tourism, telecommunications, IT and even nurs- 
ing, employers and employees confirmed that on-the-job experience is 
what really counts. Becoming skilled was clearly connected with learning 
while working, involving training on the job, learning by doing and self- 
directed learning. 

An increasing demand for just-in-time knowledge could be observed 
in most sectors, particularly in IT, telecommunications and metalwork/en- 
gineering. This trend has led to the restructuring of the mode and role of 
continuing training and places considerable pressure on employees for 
self-study and informal learning. In most cases, this kind of knowledge ac- 
quisition does not significantly contribute towards enhancing vocational 
competences, as it is short-term, rapidly outdated and regarded as a 
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minimum requirementto keep pace with changing technoiogies in orderto 
maintain one's own empioyabiiity. Empioyees criticaiiy noted that acquir- 
ing just-in-time knowiedge was ieaving iittie room and resources for more 
profound and iong-term competence deveiopment, which may be impor- 
tant to foster opportunities for career progression. Some empioyees feit 
that this knowiedge structure even gives them fariess controi over their 
own skiiis deveiopment. in addition, it favours the increasing empioyment 
of graduates, a trend that couid be observed in technicai areas such as 
metaiwork/engineering, teiecommunications and iT. Other factors that pre- 
vent empioyees from enhancing their vocationai competences are the in- 
compatibiiity of courses and training offers with empioyee work scheduies, 
iack of financiai support from empioyers and the inappropriateness of the 
training offered. That companies favour a 'core' against a 'disadvan- 
taged' segment of the workforce when it comes to training opportunities, 
and skiiis enhancement was an issue in teiecommunications/iT, tourism 
and metaiwork/engineering. 


Conclusions 

Existing sociai and economic structures strongiy influence the nature of 
work and iead to a range of modifications meeting the need for change. 
Obviousiy, there is much variation between European countries and sec- 
tors with respect to how demands forfiexibiiity and mobiiity affect the work- 
force and each nationai and sectorai context presents a different set of 
issues. However, some contextuai variabies seem infiuentiai in the forma- 
tion of work identities at the ievei of the nationai embedding of work con- 
cepts as weii as at the ievei of sector-specific structures. 


Formalisation versus deregulation 

Formaiised, reguiated structures foster stabiiity and continuity and support 
the individuai in deveioping a professionai orientation and work identity. 
Forexampie, estabiished vocationai education and training systems and 
the recognition of formai quaiifications can piay a decisive formative roie 
in deveioping an initiai occupationai attachment and seif-confidence. 
This appiied to a certain extent to aii occupationai groups investigated. 
Stabie empioyment situations and reiiabiiity are important for the individ- 
uai to deveiop company attachment, commitment and to pian his or her 
own professionai deveiopment. They are aiso important for career progres- 
sion, be it in the sense of deepening one's own knowiedge and compe- 
tences through horizontai mobiiity (as in nursing) or through promotion 
invoiving verticai mobiiity. By contrast, unstabie empioyment conditions 
make it particuiariy difficuitfor empioyees to deveiop a stabie work identi- 
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ty as was typical for employees working in the tourism sector. 

The influence of formalisation also applies to the organisation and role 
of professional communities and associations. Their strong influence on 
identity formation was seen in almost all professional groups investigated. 
Where the level of formalisation of professional associations is high (as 
in nursing and traditionally in the metalworking industry), an offer of pro- 
fessional guidance and support helps employees to strengthen their po- 
sition in terms of the work context, employer-employee relations and 
their professional status. Where those mechanisms were absent, either 
they were replaced by informal professional communities (as in the IT sec- 
tor) that take on a similar function, or the employment situation and iden- 
tity formation processes were highly individualised as in tourism. 

Where stabilising mechanisms have been eroded (as in the metalwork- 
ing industry/ engineering and in telecommunications) or are non-existent 
(as in IT and tourism), employees are challenged to construct their own 
systems of identification. Three tendencies can be highlighted in this 
context. First, transferring the concept of a professional work attitude - that 
is typically expected in the so-called professions (such as lawyers, doc- 
tors, managers) - to employees at the intermediate skills level. This devel- 
opment could be observed, for example, among IT experts, highly quali- 
fied employees working in tourism and engineering and, to a certain ex- 
tent, nurses. In this case, the work ethos, personal interest and commit- 
ment, a pro-active learner's attitude and self-realisation are promoted and 
adopted as key concepts. A second possibility observed was a highly in- 
dividualised work attitude, exemplified within the UK context, but also in- 
creasingly observed among mostof the occupational groups investigated. 
The focus here lies on the individual's skills, knowledge, vocational com- 
petences and active career development using learning and continuing 
training, as well as mobility and flexibility, as importanttools for career pro- 
gression. Third, a large number of workers developed a functional or in- 
strumental work attitude, complying with the minimum requirements for 
learning, flexibility and mobility in orderto maintain their employability. Such 
an approach could be observed in telecommunications and metal/engi- 
neering, but was also represented to a lesser degree in the other sec- 
tors. It can be regarded as a rather passive response to changing work re- 
quirements, whereas the first two trends expect and exemplify a more pro- 
active approach. 


Flexibility and mobility 

Organisational changes, technological innovations and strong customer 
orientation require employees to adjust to new demands in the work con- 
text by developing new skills profiles and the ability for continuous learn- 
ing. Companies are challenged to meet changing organisational demands, 
to create a rich learning environment and to support employees in adjust- 
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ing to changing work situations. They are generaiiy in a position to restrict 
or activeiy encourage the specific work attitudes of their empioyees and 
thus have an infiuence on shaping work identities. 

Regarding mobiiity, the project consortium distinguished between geo- 
graphicai or spatiai mobiiity, horizontai mobiiity and verticai mobiiity. Demands 
on empioyees to be spatiaiiy mobiie, address the need to and/or the pos- 
sibiiity of changing workpiace, to be transferred to a new iocation, to trav- 
ei for the job or to have a iong commute on a reguiar basis. Horizontai mo- 
biiity reiates to changing empioyer or departments, practising job rotation, 
acquiring certain speciaiisations or engaging in teamwork. Finaiiy, verticai 
mobiiity encompasses the capacity, interest and opportunity for personai 
career deveiopment by taking advantage of opportunities such as further 
education or in-house promotion. Horizontai and verticai mobiiity both con- 
nect cioseiy to opportunities for continuous professionai deveiopment and 
work-reiated iearning. Migration can be considered as a speciai form of 
mobiiity, usuaiiy reiated to changing empioyer and occupation. Aithough 
this issue may be of great interest at European ievei, the project did not 
consider migrant workers as their occupationai identity deveiopmentforms 
a speciai case. 

in times of severe economic constraints, fiexibiiity and mobiiity were first 
regarded as demands that put pressure on companies and empioyees. 
However, fiexibiiity and mobiiity aiso create opportunities in terms of the 
iearning environment at work, job profiies, career options and empioyee 
autonomy and seif-reaiisation. Company organisationai strategies may 
open up new opportunities for empioyees, or they can create pressure, for 
exampie, through work intensification: this was a prevaient feature, men- 
tioned by empioyees of aii sectors under investigation. The study reveaied 
that fiexibiiity and mobiiity are experienced and vaiued quite differentiy in 
different occupationai groups, and showed how this affects identity forma- 
tion processes at work. 

E mpioyees typicaiiy connected the issue of fiexibiiity to the abiiity to 
cope with, and adaptto, changes at work, such as new work tasks, job sit- 
uations and work organisation, generaiiy iinked to broadening competences 
and work profiies. They aiso referred to working conditions in terms of time 
fiexibiiity, irreguiar working hours, changing time scheduies and the readi- 
ness to work overtime. There was great variation in whether fiexibiiity 
and mobiiity were perceived as creating opportunities or as new demands 
that put pressure on empioyees. N urses, for exampie, feit iargeiy in con- 
troi over the degree of fiexibiiity and mobiiity to which they were required 
to respond and considered thatthey had individuai choices, in contrast, in 
the new economies both eiements were perceived as demands beyond 
the controi of empioyees that created a high stress ievei. Demands on fiex- 
ibiiity were criticaiiy seen in the iight of working overtime and fiexibie work- 
ing hours, particuiariy in tourism where the compensation mechanisms for 
such requirements were stated to be inappropriate, notoniy in terms of 
financiai remuneration but aiso in terms of job security, career perspec- 
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tives and training provision. Fiexibiiity had the most negative connotation 
v\/hen it was interpreted as the possibiiity of hiring and firing without in- 
curring high costs. Negative impiications were iack of commitment, com- 
pany attachment and high ieveis of staff turnover. 

When it comes to the readiness of empioyees to be fiexibie and mobiie, 
nationai (orcuiturai) differences couid aiso be distinguished. Empioyees 
in France and the UK generaiiy seemed to be better prepared to deai with, 
and personaiiy benefit from, demands for fiexibiiity and mobiiity than German 
empioyees. Sociaiisation, iearning and personai experiences seem to piay 
an important roie in this context. This became ciear, for exampie, when 
comparing the work attitudes of nurses and empioyees working in teiecom- 
munications across the three countries. At the same time, empioyees in 
countries with an unstabie economy, iike Spain or Estonia, are generaiiy 
aiso more used to adjusting to changing work requirements, as they of- 
ten need to be highiy fiexibie in order to bear with turbuience and periods 
of transition. 

Florizontai mobiiity was often used as an important means to broaden 
vocationai competences and enhance career chances. Particuiariy in IT 
and tourism, and especially in the UK, changing employers to gain work 
experience was closely linked to professional development. In nursing, hor- 
izontal mobility (mostly between different hospital departments) was typi- 
cally pursued to broaden and deepen vocational competences, but with- 
out thought of promotion. It was striking that, in most sectors, the majori- 
ty of workers at intermediate skills level favoured horizontal mobility over 
vertical mobility. This tendency could be linked to the core elements of 
an occupation (as described above), with which employees at this skills 
level typically identify. This pattern of professional identification may lead 
to a certain incompatibility between performing technical tasks and assum- 
ing coordinating and administrative functions with higher level work respon- 
sibilities. In telecommunications, IT and metalwork/engineering, for exam- 
ple, the shift from working as a technical expert to assuming a coordinat- 
ing role turned out to be a conflict for many employees that often pre- 
vented them from moving into team leading positions. IT specialists even 
associated managerial positions with inevitable degeneration oftechnical 
knowledge and practical skills (Loogma etal., 2004). Most nurses experi- 
enced a similar conflict: nurses who strongly identified with direct patient 
care generally did not like to move into management and develop skills re- 
lated to administration, coordination or broader managerial tasks (Kirpal, 
2004b). 

These results may lead to the conclusion that, for most skilled workers, 
performing the core tasks of an occupation is more important than making 
a career as supervisor or team leader, particularly when the salary struc- 
ture does not change significantly as in nursing. A stronger career orien- 
tation was noticeable among British and French employees and among 
employees working in diversified and less formalised sectors such as tourism 
and the IT sector. Flere it is important to note that, particularly in the UK, 
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the salary structure changes significantly when moving up the career lad- 
der. It was striking that for UK employees, pursuing a progressive profes- 
sional development path was mainly related to vertical upward mobility and 
higher wages: combined with passing through different employment situ- 
ations this often also involved a change of occupation. Even the attach- 
ment to a particular company or work environment did not seem to be of 
great significance. By contrast, skilled workers in the other countries iden- 
tified much more with being an expert in a particular field, creating strong 
identification with the actual work activities that involved applying very spe- 
cific technical skills. 

Other structural factors that generate little incentive for employees to 
pursue vertical mobility were the lack of opportunities for career progres- 
sion due to organisational re-structuring, the lack of support from em- 
ployers, or the nature of how the profession was organised. The trend to- 
wards flat hierarchies in work organisation in telecommunications, IT and 
metalwork/engineering has significantly reduced the number of superviso- 
ry positions available particularly in intermediate management. One con- 
sequence in G ermany, for example, is that far fewer employees use the 
Me/sferqualification as a classical form of career progression, as this path- 
way is also increasingly undermined by the recruitment of graduates into 
these positions. Lack of support from employers in providing and facilitat- 
ing adequate training was particularly an issue in tourism and IT, whereas 
in nursing the highly formalised organisation of the profession significant- 
ly limited broader career opportunities. 

The connection between mobility, flexibility and work identity may be- 
come most obvious when looking at the self-understanding of IT special- 
ists and metalworkers, who clearly distinguished themselves from ad- 
ministrative personnel, managers and directors. The IT sector study re- 
veals that the work identity of an IT specialist can be so deeply rooted in 
technology that it correlates with a high level of inflexibility when it comes 
to developing a broader occupational orientation. It would be interesting to 
investigate further the extent to which highly developed, but narrowly fo- 
cused, technical competences would put such employees at risk in the con- 
text of requirements to adjust to changing work contexts. 


Reflections 

The research project could confirm that employees in E urope are increas- 
ingly exposed to demands for greater flexibility and mobility at work and 
are challenged to deal with continuous changes and making adjustments. 
The project findings also showed that not all employees at intermediate 
skills level possess the personal resources to cope with demands to make 
adjustments to their job, skills development and career orientation. Shifting 
the focus back to the individual, in all of the occupational groups invest!- 
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gated we found employees with classical forms of work identities charac- 
terised by a high level of identification either with their occupation, the em- 
ployer, the company's product or their daily work tasks. For this group of 
employees, rapid changes atwork presented quite a challenge, particular- 
ly for those who did not have the means or personal resources to adjust to 
new demands. In such cases, employees typically developed a 'retreat' 
strategy trying to conserve their current work status and job profile. This 
group of employees largely resisted demands for greater flexibility, with lit- 
tle or no inclination towards learning, career progression or changing their 
work place or employer. In addition, pressure to achieve flexibility, and 
changes in work tasks, professional roles or employers, often lead to stress 
and a lack of control overwork performance. This was particularly the case 
within occupations and organisations where the requirements for flexibili- 
ty and mobility are high and forms of work organisation and tasks change 
rapidly, such as in the IT sector. 

By contrast, employees with flexible, transitional and individualised forms 
of work identities, who are able to anticipate and internalise the require- 
ments for continuous changes atwork, were much better equipped to re- 
spond to demands for flexibility. Those employees often combined the de- 
sired mix of technical and hybrid social skills and had the ability to use flex- 
ibility, mobility and learning as instruments to develop their careers. The 
research results also showed that employers favour such flexible employ- 
ees and increasingly expect a type of self-employed entrepreneur, who 
sells his or her services, skills and competences on demand (see also 
Pongratz etal., 2003; Vol5 etal., 1998). This type of employee assumes a 
high level of flexibility, continuous learning, risk management capacity and 
the ability actively to shape and construct his or her own work identity and 
career orientation. 

Emerging new forms of employer-employee relationship further support 
this entrepreneurial model, gradually abandoning former types of trust- 
based relationships and loosening patterns of organisational commit- 
ment (Baruch, 1998; Reader et al., 2001). This tendency promotes and 
supports a general trend towards the 'individualisation' of work identities 
away from classical collective forms, making collective bargaining for work- 
ers difficult. In addition, the model transfers responsibilities for training, 
learning and professional development from the company to the individ- 
ual. For the individual employee, however, a proactive, entrepreneurial 
multi-skilled work attitude also generates complex, flexible and multi- 
dimensional work identities, which can create conflicts when continuously 
being adjusted to the requirements of change. Stability and continuity that 
were formally generated through, for example, permanent employment 
contracts and a stable company attachment, increasingly have to be ac- 
tively constructed by the employees themselves. 

T 0 what extent employees are able to deal with demands for flexibility 
and adjustments has a significant impact upon their motivation, work com- 
mitment and forms of identification with work. This article tried to show that 
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it is not the individuai aione who determines the potentiai for adjustment, 
but that structurai variabies aiso piay a vitai roie in either supporting or 
inhibiting empioyee deveiopments. As the number of empioyees in E urope 
who are not of an entrepreneuriai type, and thus couid be at a disadvan- 
tage, is potentiaiiy high, empioyees need some form of support to be 
equipped and prepared to cope with changing requirements at work. The 
research resuits showed that workers atthe intermediate skiiis ievei 
aged over 35 need especiaiiy to be activeiy supported and guided to avoid 
them faiiing into a passive 'retreat' strategy that may uitimateiy iead to their 
professionai exciusion. By contrast, empioyees, who trained during the iast 
10 years were much better equipped to anticipate and deai with de- 
mands for fiexibiiity and continuing iearning. This points to the vitai roie that 
initiai vocationai education and training piays in this context if adequateiy 
designed to prepare young peopie to meet the chaiienges of modern work 
settings. However, where empioyees missed the opportunity for being 
trained to modern standards, continuing work-based iearning needs to fui- 
fii a compensating roie. 

Fiexibiiity is particuiariy needed when it comes to adequateiy integrat- 
ing initiai and continuing vocationai training and deveioping a baianced mix 
between specific technicai knowiedge and generic skiiis. The accreditation 
of informai iearning to aiiow for effective access to further iearning, promo- 
tion and horizontai job movement aiso need to be improved. Guiding in- 
struments to support empioyees in successfuiiy responding to the demands 
for fiexibiiity and mobiiity and to empower them to become agents of 
their own professionai deveiopment do not necessariiy need to be restrict- 
ed to institutionai arrangements. Seif initiated and directed continuous vo- 
cationai iearning and 'competence audits' for seif guided socioprofession- 
ai orientation can aiso be powerfui toois. 
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